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ji^  ■  A  Year  of  Caallcnge  and  Service 

■  ;  The  year  19o3"  offered  tile  greatest  opportiinities  for  service  and  the 
greatest  challenge' to  the  couhtj''  agricultural  agents'  since  the  "beginning 
of  extension  T/orfc,  As  various "ageiicies  of  the  county's  State,  and  Federal' 
Governments  faced  major'  emergency  problems  and  became  more  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  efficiency  and  versatility  of  county  agricultural  agents 
in  meeting  such  emergencies,  they  asked  the  county  agents  to  assume  more 
and  more  em.ergency  worke  Agricultural  adjustiYient,  farm  credit,  rural  re- 
habilitation, various  forr;.s  of  relief,  and  serious  outbrealcs'  of  grass- 
hoppers, ail  pressed  for  attention.   These  emergancy  a.ctivitie^  have  re- 
quired more  than  one  third  of  the  time  of  the  entire  force  of  county  agri- 
cultural agents  and  their  supervisors. 

The  State  extension  services  have  ashed  that  as  much  of  the  regular 
agricultural  extension  program  as  possible  "be  continued,  especially  those 
activities  which  reenforce  the  A.Ac  A,  program,  sr^d  4-H  club  work.   The 
emergency  agents  and  county  agric^altural  exisension  agents  helped  to  bring 
about  substantial  changes  in  practices  on  more  than  two  million  farms. 
County  extension  agents  also  helped  more  than  665  thousand  boys  and  girls 
from  more  than  half  a  million  homes  to  complete  their  4-H  club  project  work. 
County  agricultural 'agents  reported  more  thcai  715,000  adult  result  dem^on- 
strations  carried  on 'in 'cooperaticn  with  farm.ers.   The  number  of  groups 
organized  by  coimty  agents  for  extension  work  v/ith  young  people  above 
club  age 'were  increased  from  831 ' in  1932  to  996  in  1933. 

In' handling  this  constaiitly  increasing  amount  of  complex  and  urgent 
work,  county' agricultural  agents  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  ability" to' carry  these  new  responsibilities^   It  has  been  a  year 
of  outstanding' achievements.   The  popular  response  to  extension  work  has 
surpassed  tha't"  of  any  previous' year o   Not  only  farm  people,'  biit  the  people 
of  towns  and' villages' have  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  extension  and 
•the  A.A'oA.' prbgramsV  with  the  und'er standing  that^  although  the  plans  are 
not  perf  e'cV,'  "they  arV  'the  best  that  haVe'  been-  suggested  "up  to  the  present 
time. 

In  many  counties,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  farmers  signed  pro- 
duction-control contracts  or  followed  recomir^endations  of  agents  with 
reference  to  more  efficient  and  profitable  production  and  distribution 
methods. 
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Agricultural  Situation  Given  Special  Study 

County  and  community  outlook  meetings,  were  helc"  by  county  agents 
early  in  1933.'  At  these  r;e3tiw:s  cron  ?,nd  livestock  statistics  compiled 
annually  by  tHe  United  States  Dopartmont  of  Agriculture,  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  State  departments  of  agriculture  ivore  reiviewed  and 
compared  with  census  figures  to  show  the  agricultural  situation  and  trends 
bearing  on  local  conditions.  Ainong  the  thought-provoking  facts  presented 
by  county  agents,  extension  specialist^:,  and  some  of  the  leading  farmers 
present  wore  the  following: 

1,  I'hcre  were  at  the  close  of  1932  vast  surpluses  of  nearly  every 
farm  coLmodity  in  relation  to  what  consxLnors  and  export  markets  wnuld  buy. 
Consequently  the  prices  of  some  of , these  commodities  had  fallen  to  the 
lowest  levels  ever  recorded  in  relation-  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
conraodities  purchased.  At  the  time  many  of  these  outlook  meetings  wore 
held,  the  exchange  value  of  fann  products  Was  less  than  half  that  of  the 
pre-war  average.   It  took  almost  tvrico   as  many  bushels  of  grain,  pounds  of 
beef  and  hogs,  quarts  of  milk,  etc.,  to  buy  a  given  manufactured  commodity, 
as  it  did  before  the  war* 

2,  Due  primarily  to  reduced  exports  an.d  reduced  demands  in  this 
country  causing  low  prices,  the  gross  farm  income  in  1932  was  less  than 
mlf  of  that  in  1929. ■  ■ 

3,  Industrial  wages  for  labor  entering  into  the  production  of 
commodities  farmers  buy  v/ere  still  nearly  twice  as  high  as  they  were  in 
1910-14, 

4,  Tarm  taxes  were  still  about  2  1/2  times  as  high  as  they  were 
in  1914,  and  the  average  interest  on  the  farm  mortgage  per  mortgaged 
farm  was  about  $200, 

5,  Parraers  facing  a  situation  of  reduced  income  aiid. heavy  fixed 
charges  for  interest,  taxes,  and  Eosts  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 
urged  by  the  Extension  Service  to  reduce  their  cash  expenses  by  still 
further  reducing  production  costs  and  by  producing  their  own  food,  feed, 
and  fuel  supply.   The  number  of  farmers  who  were  assisted  in  using  out- 
look or  timely  economic  information  was  increased  from  334,000  in  1932  to 
more  tha.n  700,000  in  1933, 

These  and  similar  facts  discussed  at  county  and  community  outlook 
meetings  furnished  the  background  information  for  farmers-  in  preparation 
.  for  undertaLting  the  agricultural  adjustment  prograra  for  reduced  crop 
acreage,  by  showing  farm  people  the  necessity  for  a  drastic  program  to 
bring  back  to  them  a  fair  exchange  price  for  nxijor  fcarr.  commodities. 

County  Extension  Programs  Revised 

County  extension  programs  of  work  for  1933  were  developed  in  the 
fall 'of  1932  and  early  in  1933  in  35,242  of  the  50,492  corjnunities.  or- 
ganized for  extension  work,  about  as  in  previous  years.  Special  emphasis 
■was  placed  on  'building  these  progrexis  to  meet  imr.iodiate  rather  than 
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long~tine  needs,   Thoro  Iris  'oqq:.i   on  incror.so:'.  tcndonc"  to  broc?,den  extension 
progrons  to  give  norc  .attention  to  ccononic  and  social  proolons,  including 
those  involving  planned  production,  land  utilisation,  agricult"aral  financ- 
ing, consuner  relationships,  supply  and  der.and,  distrilDution,  taxation, 
recreation,  and  tlie  live-at-lior.e -prograr;..   In  :aar-2'  States ^  the  live-at- 
hone  pr.ogrrin  vras  adopted  in  nearly  every  coun-ty,  and  in  some  counties 
nearly  every  farn  far.ily  urdo.  provision  for  gro^Ting  nost  of  its-  ovm  food 
supply.  ' .  .   ■ 

Census  figures  rnd  other  statistical  information  Trith  reference 
to  the  sit'jatlon  and  trends  in  each  najor  conr.iodity  vjeve   conpiled.  and 
S"uniarizod  "by  county  agent  supervisors  and  subject-natter  specialists,  in- 
cluding the  agriculturo,l  econonists  and  farijrnanagencnt  specialists,  Re- 
sults of  previous  T7orh  in  the  county,  the  needs  and  desires  of  rural  people, 
and  the  facilities  available  also  vrere  considered.  This  iniornation  v?as 
usually  first  discussed  at  annual  ond  district  conferences  of  county  agri- 
culcural  agents.   In  scvera.l  States,  com-jiodity  co;-ir.ittces  conposed  of  a 
fe--  agents  and  the  specialists  vtIio   could  contribute  the  best  infomation 
regarding  the  situation  v;ith  reference  to  each  copxiodity,  not  at  the 
college  and  Irei  up  reconncnde.tions  regarding  what  farners  night  do  to 
reduce  farn  losses  and  to  nalne  the  jiroductlon  of  tliat  coni-'.odity  p?t.y, 

Reconr.iendations  drrj^n  up  by  spoci.alists  and  supervisors  were,  in 
nost  States,  subnitted  to  a  conference  of  all  county  agents  in  the  State 
for  discussion  and  revision.   In  other  States,  the  reconinondations  were 
presented  to  the  co-unty.  agents  for  discussion  pnd  revision  -at  district 
conferences,  ^,    • 

In  sqne  counties,  conr^odity  or  project  corxiittec  .neetings  were 
conducted  by  the  county  agent  and  subject-ni?.tter  speciaJist  involved  and 
were  attended  by  one  or  two  local  leaders  or  other  representatives  fron 
each  corir.ronity  of  that  coxuity  in  which  the  connodity  was  ii-iportpnt,   I^ 
a  few  counties,  local  surveys  were  nade  to  provide  a.dditional  facts,  and 
in  a  few  States  specialists  assisted  o^-ents  in  nalcing  up  statenents  of 
situsticns  with  reference  to  corjiodities  in  which  they  were  nutually 
interested. 

With .such  facts  nado  available  oy   the  county  agricultural  agent, 
corxranity  corx-^.ittees  helped  to  build  corr.iunity  progra;'"S  of  wor)'  and  to 
select  local  leaders  to  help  carry  on  project  worh^  These  connunity  pro- 
grans  of  worh,  in  which  consideration  v.^as  given  to  specific  problens  and 
to  renedies  affecting  each  najor  connodity  or  hone  activity,  usually 
were  conbined  into  a  county  progran  of  work  and  subnitted  to  a  county 
cor.iriittee  or  at  an  annual  neeting  of  couiity  extension-organization  nen- 
bers  for  revision  and  opproval.   In  sone,  counties,  these  county  prograns 
'of  v/orh  were  supplenented  with  leaflets  outlining  o.  fam  and  hone  progran 
for  the  year,  giving  in  condensed  forn  -fam  and  hone  practices  that  reduce 
ejqpenditures,  increase  cash  incone,  and  inprove  f am  nanagenent ,   In  other 
counties,  the  county  progran  of  worh  wa,s  drawn  up.  jointly  bj^-  the  coijnty 
agent  supervisor  and  the  coiinty  ar:ent,  and  subnitted  to  caanty  or  local 
coDxdttees  for  consideration,  revision,  and  approval.  .  In  sone  counties, 
especially  in  the  Southern  States,  business  and  professiono.l  nen  interested 
in  farning  served  on  progran-building  connittees, 
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Special  Ernphasis  on  Eco^onic  Ac]..j\ist:'.ient  Continued, 

The  extension  services  in  the  various  States  fron  year  to  year, 
especially  during:  the  past  10  or,  15  years,,  ha,v3  been  ur^^;in>':;  sone  econonic, 
adjustment.   In  Oref^-on,  for  exa;".iplc,  apple  and  prune  orchards  ha,vo  "boon  de*- 
creased  in  acrea{;e,  whereas  acreages  of  late  ">ears,  "alnuts,  filhcrts,-  .and- 
sv/oot  cherries  v/crc  increased,  as  su^vr-vested  "by  the  extension  service,  Por.s 
uere' promoted  "both  for  the  fresh  and  can-inr^  tro,de  in  coast  counties.  Turl.ey 
production  v;as  encouraged  in  the  Rorae  River  Valley. 

The  Massachusetts  fam-nanarenent  and  economics  specialists, /at  the 
close  of  1932,  made  an  ocononic  analysis  of  the  dairy,  poultry,  and  apple  in- 
dustries in  cooperation  with  the  corr.iodity  extension  specialists  and- others 
concerned.  These  'data  vrcrc  worked  into  a  Statc-ivide  coordinated'  progra"!  of 
extension  teaching  for  each  of  these  '^roiccta.  Assistance  \vas  then  given  in 
presenting  these  projects,  tnr:ether  with  the  econnnic  info r.Tf>,t ion  on  which 
they  v;ere  based,  to  farner  corirnittees  in  each  county,  as  a  means  of  determining 
county  extension  programs  to  be  stressed  during  the  year.  Meetings  were  held 
in  the  communities,  v/here  the  county  figents  presented  similar  materip.l  and 
asked  farmers  to  help  to  decide  upon  an  extension  progrnm,  ITine  iTe^7  York 
counties  established  county  conference  boards  for  the  development  of  a  long- 
time extension  program,  .  . 

In  most  counties,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  aside  the  long-time 
extension  progrox-i  and  to  give  all  the  time  available  to  the  imj.icdiato  problems 
confronting  farr.i  people,  especially  to  agricultural  adjustment  as  sponsored  by 
leaders  of  farm  organizations  and  by  the  Agricultural  Adjiistment  Act  of  May  12, 
1933. 

In  Oregon,  as  in  other  States,  county  agents  have  assisted  in  the  de~ 
velopment  of  new  cash  crops  especially  suitable  for  the  area.   Ten  years  ago 
no  bentgrass  seed  was  produced  in  Oregon,   In  1933,  a  qua.rter  of  a  million 
pounds  were  produced  in  five  Oregon  co-anties  at  a  value  of  approxim^ately 
$125,000.  Oregon  now  produces  90  percent  of  the  bentgrass  seed  produced  in- 
the  United  States,   Oregon  county  agents  also  licave  encouraged  the  production 
of  alfalfa  seed.  Ten  years  ago  the  production  of  tiiis  seed  in  Oregon  was  only 
nominal,  whereas  in  1933  nine  counties  produced.  627,600  V'ounds  of  hardy  seed 
valued  at  more  th^n  $81,900,   In  two' Oregon  counties  where  only  5,000  pounds 
of  clover  seed  valued  at  aboixt  $1,000  v/ere  produced  in  1925,  more  tlian  a 
million  pounds  were  produced  in  1933,  valued  at  $115,000. 

On  one  snail  sugar  plantation  in  Hawaii,  a  saving  of  about  $7,000  vras 
effected  through  carrying  out  the  county  agent *s  demonstrations .  and  recor.T.:enda- 
tions  in  weed  control.   On  another  plantation  the  labor  cost  for  weeding  was 
reduced  40  percent, 

N.C.  ,  ^ 

In  Jackson  County ,/the  introduction  of  a  new  strain  of  cabbage  by  the 
extension  service  increased  the  farrvers'  income  $40,000. 

IJ.C.  , 
The  county  agent  in  Caldwell  Cn-anty,/_cooperated  with  business  men  in  a 
caatipaign  to  get  farm.ers  to  grow  100  acres  of  raspberries  of  the  Lathf^xi  variety, 
and  117  acres  -^ere  signed  up.  Local  business  men  financed  the  proposition 
where  farmers  were  not  able  to  do  so.   One  farmer  in  the  co-ionty  sold  $120 
worth  of  raspberries  from  one  fourth  of  an  acre. 
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Extension  Service  Prepared  to  Handle  Agricultirra.!  Adjustment     ~     • 

To  the  Extension  Service  was  assigned  the  tasl-r  of.  reaching  nearly 
5,000,000  of  the  fanners  of  this  covxitTj   with  information  regarding  the. 
Government's  agricultural  adjiistment  program,  "because  it  had  a  force  of  more 
than  2,380  well-trained  and  experienced  county  agricultural  agents.  This 
force  of  county  agents,  supervisors,  and  suhject-matter  specialists  had 
handled  le.rge  assignments  during  the  World  ^ar,  and  various  important  emergency 
activities  since,  inclxiding  drought  and  flood  loans  and  relief  work. 

In  the  work  of  agricultural  adjustment,  the  couuity  agricultural  agents 
have  held  the  key  position  in  each  county  in  explaining  the  present  agricul- 
tural situa-tion;  contract  agreements  to  reduce  production,  including  wliat  was 
expected  of  producers;  and  benefit  pajTnents,   County  agents  were  p.sked  to  set 
up  the  committee  organization,  to  do  the  educational  work,  and  to  arrange  for 
sign-up  and  compliance.   In  ma,ny  counties,  county  agents  at  the  request  of 
producers  also  served  as  secretaries  and  supervisors  of  production-control 
associe.tions,  - 

To  undertpJkre  this  tremendous  task,  the  Extension  Service  was  expanded 
to  provide  a  county  agricultural  or  an  emergency  agent  in  each  counter  where  a 
production-control  corq^aign  v/as  to  oe  carried  on.  intensively.   This  expansion 
brought  the  total  number  of  white  county  agricultural  agents  up  to  2,556  at 
the  end  of  1933,   This  was  the  largest  nuiabor  of .  white  county  agricultural 
agents  ever  employed  up  to  that  time.   The  calls  on  agents  for  service  in- 
crea.sed  to  such  an  extent  tiiat  it  also  "becaiue  necessary  to  employ  assistr.nt 
county  agents  in  approximately  300  counties. 

To  provide  more  intensive  supervision  in  the  production-control  cam- 
paigns, and  also  'to  provide  itinerant  help  to  agents,  several  commodity 
specialists  in  each' State  were  transferred  from  their  regular  project  work  to 
that  of  looking  after  districts  of  from  6  to  20  counties.   In  a  few  States  such 
as  Indiana,  the  regular,  force  of  subject-matter  specialists  was  left  intact 
and  a  small  group  of  special  district  supervisors  was  ejnployed  . 

Production-Control  Plans  Developed  in  Conferences, 

National,  regional,  State,  and  district  conferences  of  extension  -""orkers 
and  the  representatives  of  com;-aodity  sections  of  the  A.A.A.  were  held  o,t  the 
"beginning  of  educatione.1  campaigns,  Nearly  all  regional  and  district  confer- 
ences also  were  attended  by  a  few  leading  producers  of  t'ne  commodity  involved. 
Detailed  plans  for  the  educational  cainpaigns  in  each,  St^ite  usur>.lly  were  de- 
veloped "by  representatives  of  the  Federal  .and  State  Srtonsion  Services  at 
State  conferences.  State  plans  were  reviewed  .and  modified  at  district  con- 
ferences of  county  agents  to  m.eet  local  needs.  The  'district  conforc;:'cc_  t-overin? 
a  ;';roup  of  counticc  usuall;':  ytg  'conducted  "by  the  district  county  agent  super- 
visor of  those  counties  and,  attended  "by  members  of  county  committees  and  "by    | 
county  agents. 
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,Coninlt tee  Organizations  Used    '  ^ 

The  State.,  extensipji  soryics  ,wa.s  given-  the  rosponsihility  of  orga/nizing 
and  handling  the  educational  v/ork  of  each  commodity  prodiiction-control  cam- 
paign.  County  organization  committees  were  selected  and  used  in  the  counties 
to  cooperate -with  ■county-agricultural' 'agents  in  arranging  for  and  conducting 
community  meetings.  The  A, A. A.  prograra  "brought  forward  and  developed  thousanis 
of  new  leaders.  These  commi'tteemen,  as  well  as  the  county  agricultural  agents, 

v/ere  selected  on  the  basis;  of  their 'training, e>:periehc6,  and  ability  to  do 

the  work,,  v/ithout  regard  to  political  affiliations.  The  number  of  men  lead- 
ers cooperating  in  adult  agricultural  extension  work  v; as  increased  from 
154,000  in  1932  to  172,000  in  1933.   Coi.xiunity'  commit teenen  were  used  in 
nearly  all'  counties  to  handlb  the  signing  up  and  local  checking  of  commodity 
contracts w  ■■  These  countyand  community  committers  looked  to  their  county 
agents  for  advice,  gyuidance,  and  assistance. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Campaign  Procedure  Had  Active  Support 

Th6  cotton  pla,n  announced  June  19,  ;L933,  had  to  be  taken  to  the  cotton 
producers'  at  once  because  contracts  .had  to,  be,  signed  before  the  cotton  harvest 
would  begin.  .  County  agents  in  cotton  counties  selected  and,  trained  34,212"- 
leading  cotton  growers  as ^  local  committeemen  to  handle  the  sign-up  carrpaign. 
These  campaigns  usually  had  the  active  support  of  local  business  men  as  well 
as  farmers, 

'  .  'In  the  wheat  campaign,  temporary  county  educational  campaign  commiittees 
of  from  7  to  9  leading  wheat  growers  were  selected.  With  the  help  of  these 
coraraittee  members,  counties  were  divided  into  local  units  for  convenience  in 
conducting  meetings  and  orga,niza,tion  work.  Community  committees,  usually  con- 

.  sisting  of  three  members,  were  selected.   Information  W8,s  circulated  through 
all  available  channels,  including  more  than  10,000,000  circular  letters  by 

.means  of  which  the  county  agents,,  through- their  mailing  lists,  were  able  to 

'reach  nearly  every  farmer  in  their  counties, 

T,i©l<i- Su.pervisors  Carried  Extra  Load 

In  addition  to  the  regular  duties  of-  supervision  and  project  leadership, 
the  county  agent  supei:visors  and  the-  extension  specialists  who  were  assigned 
to'look  o,fter  the  A.A.A,  program  ingrbups  of  counties  were  asked  to  plan  the 

,  details  of  the  educational  campaign  with  the  county  committees  and  couiity 
agents.   This ' assignment  involved  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  instructions, 
rulings,  and  interpretations  with  reference  to  the  basic  commodity  involved  in 

'Order' to  help  county  agents  and  committeernon'  to  review  and  understand  the 
material.  More  than  500  emergency  agents  and  assistants  appointed  for  the 

■A,A'j4^,   campaigns  in  co'caities  had'  to  be  given  special  training  with  reference 
to  extension  methods  ,. and  educational -canipa,ign  procedure,  ,  ,  .- 

As  t'no  signed  contracts  began,  to  r.each  the  offices  of  county  agents,  it 
bedjffiie  necessary,  for'.: superyi,sors  to„assi6t' agents  .in  setting  up  in  each 
coiinty  an  off  ice' force' large  eno-agh  to  check  the  original  applications  or 
rough  copies  of  the  contracts,  and  to  type  the  contracts.  The  county  agent's 
office  became  the  most  frequented  office  in  the  county.   In  many  offices  more 
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than  a  half  dozen  additional  office  clerks  were  required,  some  of  whom  were 
paid  from  Federal  relief  funds  and  others  from  A. A. A.  or  coijnty  control- 
association  funds.  Such  county  organizations,  and  office  systems  could  not 
have  functioned  efficiently  -^ithout  careful  supervision, 

1933  Coinrnodity  Production-Control  Campaign  S-uiiimary 


When 

Srox7ers 

Acres,  taken  :  ■ 

Commodity 

announced 

signing-" 

out^  of  : 

contracts 

production 

Cotton. .... 

Wheat ■ 

Tobacco .... 


Date 
■   J-unc  IS  3  3 
June  1933 
Spring  1933 


■  I'umher,  -: 
1,064,076 
478,593; 
'   72,437 


,  ,  i;uml3er'  , 
10,445~494 
9,575,368 
-3,931,287 


'The  table  above  is  based  on  reports  of  county  agricultural  agents  and 
emergency  agents.  ...,,.  ~-  -..,.■•  ^  ,, 

As  a  result  of  the  benefit  payments  made,  to  farmers  signing  contracts, 
bnjikers  reported  that  many 'loans 'v,-ere  repaid,,  foreclosures  prevented,  and 
deposits  increased,  Merch^ants  reported  the  best  business  in  at  least  4 
years.   It  is  estimated  th-at  the  cotton  program,  in  which  the  Extension 
Service  played  a  major  part,  took  ten  and  a  half  million  acres  of  growing 
cotton  out  of  production,  distributed  110  million  dollars  in  Goyernraent  pay- 
ments to  more  th.an  a  million  growers,  and  added  more  than  $314,000,000  to  the 
cotton  income  of  the  South,  In  Texas  alone,  there  were  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  cotton  contracts  signed,  which  riepresented  more  than  four  million 
acres  of  cotton. 

Explaining  the  plan  in  detail  and  getting  the  signa-tufes  of  more  than 
1,500,000  different  farmers  was  an"  even  greater  -ondertaking  than  v;as  assigned 
to  the  entire  Extension  Service  during  the  World  War,  because  of  the  complex 
and  numerous  details  to  be  explained  relating  to  the  contract,  rulings,  in- 
terpretations, records,  etc.  The  agricultural  adjustment  program  has  brought 
more  different  farmers  in  close  touch  with  the  county  agricultural  agents 
than  has  all  other  work  undertaken  by  the  Extension  Service,   The  number  of 
calls  on  county  agents  for  information  or  to  take  up  problems  with  reference 
to  farm  practices,  farm  cvodirip    or  the  a;';ri cultural  adjustment  program,  was 
increased  from  4,426, 5 39^'io  7,171,942  in  1933,  More  thrji  twc^and  one-J.ialf 
million  of  these  office  calls,  or  about  1,000  per  county,  related  to  the 
A, A. A,  program.  'The  number  of  telephone  calls  to  the  county  agent's  office 
was  increased  about  20  percent,  'The  p.ttendance  at  all  meetings  held  by  county 
agents  wa.s  more  than  16,000,000.  Here  th^n  63,000.  additional  meetings,  re- 
ported b;^  county  p.gents,  were  conducted  by  local  leaders,  with  an  .attendance 
of  more  than  one  and  one-half  jnillion.  The  nijmber  of  adult  leader-training 
meetings  conducted  was  increased  '^.bout  20  percent,  and  the  number  of  leaders 
attending  was  increased  from  271,472  to  more  'than  394,000, 

The  73,711  meetings  hold  by  all  county  extension  agents  to  advance  the 
production-reduction  canTpaigns  were  attended  by  3,719,432,  or  an  avera,ge  of 
more  than  50  per  meeting. 
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jSToarly ,900,000  indiv^dupJ  letters  ^vore  used  to  keep  conimitteenon  and 
farmers  informed  regarding  the  purpose  and  procedure  of  the  A, A, A,  program, 

"The  A.A.A,  program  created  an  opportunity  for  the  agricultiiral  agents 
^,to,  counsel  v/lth  or  otherwise  to  influence  nearly  800,000  farmers  vrith  refer- 
once  to  the  planting  of  legur.iQS,  permanent  pastures,  other  replacement  crops, 
or  other  use  of  land  removed  from  the  production  of  "basic  crops,   ■■■"-■■- 

There  were  34,212  local  leaders  coo-Deratirlg  in  the  cotton  campaign, 
33,614  in,  the  wheat  campaign,  and  2,374  in  the  tohacco  campaign.  These 
committeemen  devoted  more  thaxi  653,000  days  to  furthering  the  A.A.A,  pro-  ■ 
duction-reduction  program.  Plans  also  were  developed  for  the  corn~hog  cam- 
paign before  the  end  of  the  year,  .".*'■ 

Many  prominent  men  have  testified  that  the  Government  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  put  into  immediate  effect  its  far-reaching  agricul- 
tural-adjustment and  relief  programs  without  this  organization  of  tactful, 
highly  trained,  and  experienced  workers  in  each  county  who  knew  and  held  the 
confidence  of  leading  farmers.  County  agents  demonstrated  their  organization 
ability  when  within  a  few  days  they  set  up  for  each  'commodity  a  committee 
organization  of  more  than  70,000  committeemen  to  assist  in  this  greatest  of 
all  attem^pts  to  get  farmers  to  cooperate. 

Reports  of  all  Kentucky  counties  entering  into  the  wheat-reduction 
program  showed'that  39  percent  of  all  whea't  growers  signed  contracts  in 
county  agent  counties,  as  composed  with  25  percent  in  non-county  agent 
counties.  Regular  county  agent  cqunties  signed  up  65  percent  of  the  official 
census-reported  production  as  compared  with  only  44  percent  signed  up  in  non- 
county  agent  and  emergency  agent  counties.  Much  more  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced by  boards  of  review  in  correcting  errors  and  in-having  work  com- 
pleted on  time  in  the  non-county  agent  coiinties  covered  b;/-  emergency  agents. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  1,898  meetings  were  held  by  county 
agents  in  the  educational  work  of  the  wheat-adjustment  sign-up,  v;ith  a  total 
attendance,  of  more  than.  184,944  farmers.  More  than  110,706  a^:jplications  were 
signed. 

Because  the  Extension  Service  had  an  organization  of  trained  workers 
in  practically  every  tobacco  county,  more  than  10,000  tobacco  growers  in 
Virginia  signed  tobacco  agreements,  in  1  week.  This  sign-up  reioresented  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  average  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  Virginia 
during  the  past  3  years.  Pledgt^d  acreage  reduction  made  it  possible  for  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  to  work  out  a  marketing  agreement  with 
tobacco  manufacturers  which  resulted  in  the  1933  crop's  selling  for  almost  3 
times  as  much  as  did  the  1932  crop. 

The  agricultural  adjustment  program  made  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
receive  benefit  pa^nnenf  for  adopting  practices,  on  contracted  acres,  which 
have  been  recor;Tmended  by  the  Extension  Service  for  several  years.  Among  these 
practices  are  the  reduction  of  graila  acreage  \7ith  a  corresponding  increase  in 
legumes  and  grasses;  conservation  of  soil  fertility  and  prevention  of  soil 
erosion;  increase  and  ir.iprovement  of  'pasture  acreage;  and  the  giving  of 
greater  emphasis  to  quality  and  less  emphasis  to  quantity  of  production  by 
culling  the  less  profitable  acres  and  animals, 
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During  the  period  fron  -To^/em'Oer  15  to'  DecerAer  15/  1933,  practically 
every  township  in  the  State  of  Iowa  held  a  r:ieeting  to  discuss  the  corn-hog 
prograr.;.  Approximately  2.000  educational  meetings  of  this  kind  were  con- 
ducted-"by  the  Iowa  coijmty  agricultural  agents.  About  225,t)00  "riural  people 
were  reached  through  t^lese  neetings',  which  were  purely  educationp.l  since  no 
contracts  wore  -presented  for  disc\iSsioh  or  signature  at  thp.t  tine, 

'Relief  Work  Aided  lloro  than  300,000  ?arn  Fanilies 

Mo re ^ than  327,000  farm  families  were  given  assistance  during  1933  by 
all  ejttension  agents  in  octaining  aid  from  Red  Cross,  Federal,  or  local  re- 
lief agejicies.  The  county  agents'-were'  called' upon  for  counsel  and  assista.nce 
in  planning  relief  mea.sures  in  most  of  the -co'onties,  and  especially  in 
counties  where  there  was  a  food  8.nd  feed  shortage  due  to  drought,  ITeedy 
farmers  vers   given  assistance  in  obtaining  feed,  seed,  food,  and  supplem.entary 
employraent  on  work-^rrelief  enterprises.  More  than  113,000  farm  families  ',7ere 
assisted  in  developing,  supplemental  sources  of  income.  Worthy  farmers  were 
recommended  for  emplojnnent  in  civil-works  projects  such  as  farm-to -m.a„rket 
roads,  flood  control, -etc.   In  some  counties  this  relief  v^'ork  took  nearly 
half  of  the  county  agent's  time. 

Relief  gardens,  cultivated  according  to  instructions  or  recomm.endations 
furnished  by  county  extension  a.gents,  saved  thousands,  of  faonilies  from  ina.de- 
qua.te-  and  improper  nourishment.   The  county  agricultural  and  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  assisted  879,921  fa.rm  families  to  produce  a  larger  part  of.  the 
fnmily.  food -supply  on  the  farm.  Kearly  SOOs'OOO  non-farm  families  also;were. 
assisted  with  home  ga.rden  a.nd  home  poultry  probleias  by  these  a.gents,  _. There 
were  315,000  emergency  gardens  in  S5  p'ennsylvania  counties  with  which  assist- 
ance VTas  given.  The  a.vera.ge  ■  cost  per  ga.rdon  for  seed,  fertilizers  ^-''■'^^   plowing 
was  $l,86o  The  value  of  the  products  raised  per  garden  ranged  from  $10  to 
$90,  Records  from  24  counties  showed  a,n  average  net  vaJue  per  ga.rden  of  $20, 
At  this  conserspative  rate,  the  value  of  the  products  from  the  Pennsylvajiia. 
Relief  Gardens  was  over  $5,000,000.   ■   -  •   '      '  ' . ■   . 

In  West  Virginia,  where  coujity  agents  assisted  in  the  distribution  of 
seed  and  fertilizer,  the  Voalue  of  the  100,000  relief  gardens  was  estimated  at 
$3,000,000, 

.  One  county  agent  supervisor  in  a  Kentuclcy  district  reported  th-^'.t  the 
biggest  piece  of  work  ever  attempted  in  one  year  by 'extension  workers  in 
that  district  was  that  of  relief  gardens.  This  work  brought  the  county  agent 
in  conta.ct  with  hundreds  of  the  poorer  class  of  Ta:-7ieVs  •,ud  renters  who  ha,d  ' 
never  before  been  reached  by  extension  workers,  and'  resulted  in  more  progress 
made  in  gardening  than  had  beenm/ide  in"  a.ll  previous' years  of  extension  work 
in  tiiO'sS  counties. 

In  Ca.ss..- County,  Mich.,  the  coUiity  a.gent  was  a,sked  to  manage  a  100-a.cre 
a.rea.  of  welfare  gardens.  More.thG,n  46', 000  containers  of  vegetables  from  these 
gardens  wcre^canned  and,,  in  addition,  1,200  bushels  of  potatoes,  250. bushels 
of  beets,  200  bushels  of-  turnips,  175"  bushels'  of  carrots,  and  15,000  heads  of 
ca^bbage  were  produced.  liuch  of  this  produce  was  given  to  the  schools  for  hot 
lunches,  and  more  than -2Q0  children  were,  fed  daily.  Approximately  $6,000 
v/orth  of  vegetables  were,  produced  ^ on- these  acres,      . 
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Cotmty  agents  reported  that  the  number  of  families  asi-isted  in  planning 
food  "budgets  was  25,730  in  193S  and  raore  t'aan  twice  that  number  in  1933, 

Farm-Credit  Assistance  G-iveh  to  More  thar:  500,000  Farm  Families 

She  Extension  Service,  vi-ith  its  trained  agents  in  nearly  every  county, 
has  become  the  channel  throiogh  which  nearly  all  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  find  most  ready  access  to  r'aral  people.   The  different  credit 
corporations  of  the  Govorninent  depended  upon  county  agents  for  information 
and  recommendations  in  granting  loans  to  farmers,  Knowledge  of  local  con- 
ditions and  their  sympathetic  attitude  toward  farmers  ma,do  it  possible  for 
county  agents  to  give  valuable  aid  to  farmers  in  obtaining  credit  and  in  re- 
financing farm  mortgages.   The  nui-abor  of  farmers  assisted  in  mpJ^ing  up  in- 
ventory or  credit  statements  was  increased  from  84,727  in  1932  to  more  than 
107,000  in  1933,   The  number  of  farmers  assisted  in  getting  credit  was  almost 
doubled,  or  raore  than  half  a  million.  Assistance  was  given  to  583,923  farmers  • 
by  agricultural  agents  in  filling  out  preliminary  and  final  applications,  in 
approving  applications,  or  in  otherwise  helping  to  obtain  small  loans  through 
the  seed-loan  or  crop-production-loan  services  and  larger  laans  through  the 
regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation,  - 

When  faced  with  a  mortgage  foreclosure,  tax  sale,  or  the  necessity  of 
deeding  the  farm  back  to  the  original  owner,  farmers  naturally  turned  to  their 
county  agent  for  advice,  and  the  county  agent's  office  became  county  headquar- 
■ters  for  mostof  the  inquiries  regarding  farm  credit,  W.  I.  Myers,  Governor 
of  tne  Farm  Credit  Administration,  has  given  special  conmendation  to  county 

'  agentn  for  their  assistance  in  the  organization  of  more  than  ^50  production- 
credit  associations.  Through  these  and  the  other  farm-credit  facilities  with 
which  county  agents  assisted,  raore  than  $1,250,000,000  in  loans  was  extended  to 

■farmers.  Farmers  appreciate  this  service,  and  thousands  of  them  were  assisted 
in  preparing  a  cropping  schedule  satisfactory  to  the  Farm  Credit  Aditiinistfation, 

Farm  debt-adjustment  committees  and  county  credit  councils  were  selected* 
The  work  of  the  debt-adjustment  council  was  to  bring  together  debtors  and      : 
creditors  and'  heliT  them  to  work  out  equitable  adjustments  or  to  scale  down 
their  debts,  Far:!:ers  who  appeared  before  the  council  usually  \vere  required  ,. 
to.  fill  out  a  financial  statement  to  bo  used  by  the  council  in  making-  recommen- 
dations. More  than  90,000  farmers  were  assisted  in  making  mortgage  or  other 
debt  adjustments. 

Following  are  some  of  the  other  activities  of  county  agents  in  helping 
fp,rmers  to  get.  credit: 

1,  Assisted  in  selecting  county  and  local  loan  co!,rmiittees, 

2,  Prepared  news  articles  and  circular  letters  explaining  procedure 
in  obtaining  loans,  ■  .     ,    . 

3,  Placed  applications  in  Eands  of  local  committeemen  for  approval 
or  rejection, 

'   4,  Advised  with  reference  to  advisability  of  granting  loan  and  size 
of  loan,  -         '■ 
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5,:  I'orwarded.  applies-!, tic)n.s..-.;    •.•.  ^  •.■•-.  • 

6,  Handled  a  great  deal  of  detailed  corrosriondcncG  with  reference  to 
loans..     •■        .  .-,   .  ■  :   .  .  ■   ■...._■   ;■  .   : 

7,  Mailed  out  letters.;,  thro ixgho at  the  j-ear,  -  carrying  tincly  informa- 
tion to  borrowers, 

8,  Worked  \7ith  field  ac^nts  on  "trmole  cases"  and  8,dvise,d' I'^ith 
.  ,       reference  to-  collections,  of  many  Federal  loan.So  .  ■■  ■ 

One  district,  county  agent  supervisor  in  Mississippi  mentioned  visiting 
a,   county  agent's  office  v,diere  11  sten.ographers  were  busy  fillCk?  out  a,pp.lica- 
tions  for  crop  loan's ,•  -  " It  v/a^  not  unusual  to.  find  a  waiting  line  of  farmers 
the.t  extended  from  the,  door  of  the  co-unty  agent's  office  to.  the  front  door  of 
the  courthouse,"  •.     ^   ■-,■.,.,,  . 

The  CQ-LUity  agents  in  .all  ITorth  Dalcota  co--unties  cooperated-  with  the 
eraergencj^  seed-loan  office-  in  ma.-ing.  out  applications  for  seed  loans;  55,153 
loans  A-/ere  made,  involving  more  than  ^OjOOOgOOO,   The  count.}'-  agents-  a,cquainted 
farmers  \7ith  the  provisions  of  the  seed-loan  act  and  s.^pervised  the  filling 
out  of  applications,     .      .  .      ■'.-■■■        ■     .     '  ■ 

The  co-an.ty  agents  in  one  Xlabama  district  devoted  the.  greater  part  -of 
3  months  in  the  spring  o-f  1933  to  assisting,  farmers  in  obtaining  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  seed  and  fert-ilizers,  :  This  work,  involving  practically  every  small 
landowner  and  tenant  in  each  county  in  tlii\t  particular  district,  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  agents..  ■  Here  was  an  opportuiiity  for  county  agents 
to  work  in  suggestions  and  ideas  embodied  in  the  ex-tension  program  Idj   recommend- 
ing to  borrowers  the  best  varieties  of  seed  and  the  most  desirable  feeds  and 
fertilizers,-   •  .......  ■ 

In  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  for  example,  fully  half  of  the  potato  plant- 
ing -  122,000  .a-cres  -  was  made  possible  only  by  the  credit  obtained  through 
the  regional  .Agric-L'ltura,l  Credit  Corporation,   In -that  county,  only  2  of  the 
16  local  barks  were  open  during  -the  ple,nting  season,  and  neither  of  these  was 
in  a  position  to  extend  credit  of  any  considerable  amount  to  the  pota-to 
growers,  •     ■  .     . 

One  Oregon  farmer  reported  to  the  co-unty  mortgage-adjustment  committee, 
his  inability  to  pay  $5,000  dr.e  the  bank.  The  ccimnittee  called  the  farmer  and 
a  representa.tive  of  the  brailc  to  discuss  the  situp.tion,  "and,  as  a  result,  the 
banic  agreed  to  extend  the  time  2  years  and  to  reduce  the  interest  -rate  from 
8  to  S  percent,  ■        ■  . 

In  connection  with  the  dro-iaght  relief  which  was  carried  on. in  the 
northern  half  of  Wisconsin,  county  agents  made  detailed  studies  of  the  feed 
shortage  in  each  township.  Freight  rate-red-iiction  certificates  were  issued, 
involving  more  tlip.n  25,000  individu.al  cases.   Ten  thousand  carloads  of  feed 
were  shipped  into  the  territory  under  reduced  rates,  involving  a  reduction  of 
50  percent  on  ha.y  and  35  percent  on  grain  feed.   The  drought  situation  re- 
sulted in.  an  increase  in  the  alfe.lfa  acreage  in  the  State  from  360,000  acres 
in  1^32  to  526,000  acres  in  1933, 
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More  Profita"ble  i^arm^Mano.gemcnt  Methods  Ado'oted 

The  live -at-home  program,  with  special  emphasis  on  suhsintence  gardens, 
the  family  cow,  and  poultry  flock,  has  "been  the  l:est  answer  of  farm  people 
to  the  increased  cost  of  articles  v/hich  farm.er£3  buy  that  are  made  from  raw 
materials  which  farmers  produce  and  sell  at  a  lov/  price.  Extension  projects 
were  revised  to  emphasize  the  matter  of  enabling  farm  families  to  live  more 
largely  from  home  supplies  and  to  use  more  home-made  equipment,  For  example, 
county  agents  recommiended  home-made  brick  brooders,  which  could  be  built  at  a 
very  low  cost,  to  save  thousands  of  dollars  and  reduce  production  costs  of 
poultryo  Farm  people  learned  to  produce  h.ome  products  of  quality  equal  or 
superior  to  those  commercially  prepared,  as  illustrated  by  home-cured  break- 
fast bacon  and  home-canned  meats,  ... 

That  the'  farmer  who  h^s  maintained  the  fertility  of  his  soil  has  a 
decided  advanta,ge  was  shown  by  the  com.parisbn  of  two  farms  selected  from  15 
in  Cliampaign  and  Piatt  Counties,  111,,  where  cost-account  records  were  kept 
in  1932  under  the  supervision  of  the  farm-management  division  of  the  agricul- 
tuTsJ  college.   On  one  of  these  farms,  the  corn  yield  in  1932  was  44  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  producing  this  corn,  incliiding  taxes',  interest, 
labor,  and  other  overhoad  charges  was  36  cents  a  bushel.   On  another  farm 
where  67  bushels  of  corn  were  produced  to  the  p.cro,  the  cost  of  production 
ai'nounted  to  only  27  cents  a  'bushel  due  to  the  distribution  of  certain  heavy 
fixed  ciia,rges  over  50  percent  more  bushels  per  acre  j^roduced. 

The  California  coimty  agricultural  agents  laid  special  emphasis  on 
reduction  in  tillage  costs  of  crop  production,  which  reduction  vras  reported 
to  have  been  about  $3  per  o-cre  in  some  of  the  co"uaities.  The  practice  of  long 
pruning  as  recomiiiended  by  the  extension  service  in  California  in  some  in- 
sto,nces  resTiltod  in  a  gross  increased  return' of  $6  per  tree  over  short-pruned 
fruit  trees,"  This  meant  an  advantage  of  about  $450  per  acre  for  the  long- 
pruned  ttees  during  the  total  years  of  bearing. 

"Korse-  and  motor-power  accounts"  is  a  now  project  used  in  Maine  to 
encourage  potato  growers  to  compare  motor-power  and  horse-labor  costs  in 
order  that  they  may  use  power  more  efficiently. 

The  number  of  farmers  adopting  cropping,  livestock,  complete  farming 
S3^steras,  or  changes  in  their  business  upon  recomraendation  of  county  agents, 
was  increased  from  about  120,000  in  1932  to  aMost  200,000' in  1933, 

Marketing  Information  Furnished  Was  Beneficial  to  Farmers  and  Business  Men 

Practically  every  project  involving  agriciiltural  production  has  a 
farm-management  and  marketing  phase  to  which  extension  agents  have  continued 
to  give  careful  attention. 

The  1933  reports  shov/od  that  the  7,441  cooperative-marketing  associa- 
tions formed  in  previous  years  and  the  1,125  associations  organized  in  1933 
with  thd  assistance  'of  the  county  agricultural  agents  had  alno-^t  900,000 
members  o,nd  sold  more  thcan  a  fourth  of  a  billion  dollars'  Virorth  of  products. 
More  thr.n  206,000  farms  or  hones  not  in  associ-ations  were  assisted  in  the  use 
of  current  market  information. 
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The  county  agent  in  Aitluin  Oovnty,   Iv'inn,,  assisted  the  turkey  growers' 
association  in  marketing,  thereby  netting  the  grorars  frbm  2   to  3  cents  more 
per  pound  for  their  turkeys.  He  helped  to  arreinge- for  a  system  of  carlot 
shipping  by  freight,  whereby  the  g-rovers' were  saved  $652  per  ca.r, 

Tlirough  the  use  of  circula,r  letters  and  nev/s  stories,  poultry  ra.isers 
in  Oregon  coujities  were  encouraged'  to  build  egg-storage  rooms  on  their  farms 
better  to  care  for  eggs  previous  to  shipment.  Many  of  the  producers  who 
have  built  egg-storage  rooms  during  recent  years  have  increased  the  percentage 
of  eggs  in  the  upper  grades  by  20  to  25  percent.   In  one  county  alone  it  is 
estimated  that  this  v.'ork  has  been  worth  more  than  $5,000  to  egg  producers. 

An  increase  of  more  than  $9,000  per  month  was  made  in  the  incomes  of 
dairymen  in  one  Missouri  cream-buying  e.rea  as  a  result  of  the  improvements 
made  in  the  q;aality  of  crerjn  reaching  cream  stations.  Prices  received  for 
the  higher  q-'oality  products  gave  the  'producers  a  premium  of  tapproxima.telj''  4 
cents  a  pound  for  their  butterfat',     ■ 

In  Lincoln  Coionty,  Wj/o,,  a  woolgrowers'  tdooI,  organized -by  a  county 
agent  several  years  ago  and  participated  in  by  134  woolgrowers,  sold  18,000 
fleeces  at  22  cents  per  poiind  on  J^jjie  1,  1933.  Producers  of  small  quantities 
who  were  not  in  the  pool,  sold  their  clip  to  peddlers  at  prices  ranging  from 
12  to  17  cents  per  pound,- 

'In  Walworth  County,  Wis,,  the  county  agent  was  asked  to  assist  in 
planning  for  the  opening  up  of  two  limiestone  quarries.  The  contract  for 
blasting  and  crushing  the  rock  was  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  contract 
price  being  55  cents  per  ton.   The  trucking,  when  farmers  wanted  their  lime- 
stone iiauled,  was  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  at  a  rate  of  28  cents  per  ton  for 
the  first  .1  males,  and  8  cents  additional  per  mile  from.  4  to  ?•  miles.  The 
average  cd.jt  of  commercial  limestone  in  the  co^onties  was  $2,65  per  ton.  The 
average  cost  of  limestone  imdor  this  plan  was  reduced  to  91*15  per  ton.   The 
output  of  these  two  quarries  was-  2,993  tons,  '   ' 

In  attempting  to  cut-  feed  costs,  one  group  of  Hew  Hampshire  poultry 
raisers  used  a  grain  mixture  prepared  according  to  the  Uew  England  college 
conference  formula,  thereby  saving' 25  to-  35  cents  per  htmdred  po"unds  of  feed, 
■  or  a  total  of  about  $700  in  buying  feed  for  2,500  hens. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  Rhode  Island  extension  meetings,  at  which 
fertilizer  problems  were  discussed,  a  group  of  Italian  m.arkot  gardeners  pooled 
their  orders  for  approxim.ately  200  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  thus  enabling 
them  to  obtain  this  fertilizer  at  a  saving  of  $7o50'per  ton,  or  a  total  saving 
for  the  group  of  $1,500,  -    ' 

One  Texas  county  agent  reported  that  by  pooling  orders  for  pure  cotton- 
seed of  a  desirable  variety,  farmers  were  able  to  get  the  seed  at  50  cents  per 
bushel  where  they  otherwise  would  have  liad  to  pay  $1,50  a  bushel, 

Du.ring  1933  county  extension  agents  assisted  almost  70,000  farm 
families  in  bartering  farm  or  'home  products  for  other  commodities  or  serviceis. 
The  co-onty  extension  agents  and  supervisors -assisted  in  e  stablishing  "barter 
days"  in  several  Tennessee  counties,  A  biiilding  usually  was  furnished  by  the 
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business  men.  The  fanners  "brought  in  the  prodiice.,  livestock,  old  farm  imple- 
ments, and  other  commodities  which  they  wished  to  trade  for-  commodities 
needed.  This  was  of  mutual  ."benefit  to  farmers  and  business  men,  „ 

farm  Machinery  and  Building  Information  Service  Used  by  Thousands 

of  Farm  Painilies  .."•,; 

With  less  funds  available  with  which  to  buj"-  machinery,  many  farmers 
have  become  more  interested  in  the  care  and  utilization  of  their  present 
equipment.  Joint  reports  of  county  agricultural  and  home  dem.onstration 
agents  indicate  ,that  more  than  73,000  families  were  assisted  by  these  exten~ 
sion  agents  in  m,alcing  home-ma.de  equipment  and  conveniences.  Assistance  also 
was  given  by  county  agricultural  agents  to  ?4,908  farmers  in  maJring  home  re- 
pairs to  buildings  or  niachinery.   In  Ohio,  20-  coionties  participated  in  72 
farm-m^chinory  meetings  attended  by  3,960  farmers.  Ninety-five  sewing- 
machine  clinics  also  were  conducted,  with  an  attendance  of  2,375  women,  re- 
sulting in  a  total  of  l,,4-25  sewing  machines,  b'oing  cleaned,  and  adjusted  by 
their  owners,   .     .        .    ,  -  ,  ,  ■ 

Oklahoma  agents  reported  outstanding  work  in  the  protection  of  the 
farm  Water  supply,  construction  of  sanitary  outdoor  toilets,  and  general  sani- 
tary construction  aroujid  kitchens  and  dairy  barns.   County  agents  assisted  in 
having  bacteriological  examinations  made  of  the  water"  supply  of  987  farmers 
in  the  State-.  The  wells  on  363  farms  were  improved  with  watertight  casings, 
225  with  watertight  platforms,  and  308  with  drains.ge  away  from  wells. 

The  agent  in  San  Bernardino  County"^  Calif,,  conducted  alfalfa  field 
tou.rs  at  which  he,  showed  methods  of  equipping  the  wheels  of  ,hja,y  balers,  and 
mowers  with  rims  to  reduce  injury  to  alfalfa  crowns.  This  injury  permits 
wilt  germs  to  gain  admission  to  alfalfa  plants. 

In  Massachusetts,  stored  crops  for  winter  distribution  among  welfare 
recipients  amounted  to  approximately  20  tons  in  four  comjmunities  having 
coraraunitj^  gardens.  Two  rural  custom  storage  plants  with  a  combined  capacity 
.of  100,000  bushels,  and  refrigeration  systems  in  three  .air-cooled  storage 
plants,  totaling  28,000  bushels  of  capacity,  we  re  installed,  ■.  . 

Trench  siloq,  because  of  their  low  cost  and  efficiency  are  being  used 
in  increased  numbers  in  many  sections,  of  the  Country,  .  In  Mississippi,  for 
example,  farmers  who  were  encouraged  to  construct  trench  silos  reported  that 
th,e  cost  of  construction  ranged,  from  10  to  40  cents  per  ton  capacity.   The 
■  cost,  of  growing  the  crop  with  vrhich  to  fill  the  silos  ranged  from  35  cents  to 
$1,25  per  ton;  the  cost  of  filling,,  from  50  cents  to  $1*07  per  ton;  and. the 
total  average  cost  per  ton,  from  91  cents  to  $2,63, 

Blueprints  were  shown  in  Maine  -at  planning  meetings  to  help  create  inr 
terest  and  to  show  the  proper  location  a.n.d  construction  of  septic  tanks. 
As  a  result  of  six  demonstrations  in  soptic-tarilc  construction,  16  tanks,  were 
built,  most  of  them. costing  between  $25  and  $43,  ■   , .:  ,■_  ,.  ■.,, 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  use  of  the  multiple  hitch  is  indicative  of 
the  increased  interest  in  horses  and  nT.iles  as  a  source  of  economical  a, nd 
dependable  power  on  Missouri  farms.   The  n-iOT.ber  of  hitches,' r-epT^rted  used  ..' 
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in  I-'issouri  was  increased  from  313  in  1330  to  more  thrvn  2,700  in  1933, 
Demonstrations  were  given  at  38  meetings,  where' more  than  a  thousand  farmers 
received  instructions  with  reference  to-  the  advantages  of  the  multiple-hitch, 
control  of  parasites  in  horses,  and  other  horse-production  and  management 
practices. 

Terracing  Schools  Were  Popular 

The  county  agricultural  agents  assisted  or  arranged  for  assistance  in 
terracing  to  38,576  farm.ers.  Erosion  control  was  advocated  in  70  Illinois 
counties  by  the  county  agricultural  agents'  and  the  farmers  themselves, 
Twentj  of  the  Illinois  county  agent  offices  had  levels  available  for  loan  to 
farmers  in  stalcing  out  terraces,  and  five  of  the  -county  farm  "bureaus  h^d 
terracing  machines  which  they  rented  to  farmers  for  a  nominal  fee.   One 
Illinois  county  agent  gave  assistance  in -terracing  210  acres,  and  the  re- 
sulting increase  in  the  va,luc.  of  the  land  was  estimated  at  $4,000, 

In  Tallapoosa  County,  Ala,,  a  terracing  school  was  held  "by  the  county 
agent  with  the  assistance  of  the  State  agricultural  engineer,  for  the  train- 
ing of  licensed  terracers  to  further  the  cc.inty  terracing  nroject. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  extension  forces,  and  In  cooperation  with 
county  agricultural  agents.,  1,755  terraces,  affecting  ahout  40,000  acres  of 
cultivated  land,  were  "built  in  Mississippi  in  1933,  Among  those  who  received 
terracing  instruction  in  Mississippi  were  5,187  4-H  club  hoys,  many  of  whom 
learned  the  necessary  technic  of  laying  out  and  building  torrtaces. 

In  Kansas,  1,121  cooperators  and  leaders  of  56  counties  terraced  or 
assisted  their  neighbors  in  protecting  15,274  acres  from  erosion,  thus  bring- 
ing the  total  area  of  terraced  land  in  Kansas  up  to  more  than  69,000  acres. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  terracing  is  approximately  $8  per  acre. 

Interest  in   Horns-Butchering  Revived 

City  meat  demonstrations  for  dealers  and  housewives,  to  promote  the- 
greater  use  of  meat  and  to  furnish  information  rega.rding  selection  and  cook- 
ing, were  held  in  .10  of  the  larger  cities  of  Iowa  with  an  attendance  of   / 
3,100, 

A  total  of  124,171  farm  families  received  instruction  or  other  assis- 
tance in  home  butchering.   The  co'onty  agricultural  agents  and  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  in  Texas  cooperated  with  the  Texas  relief  commission  in  a  beef- 
canning  program  in  which  21,320  cattle  were  slaughtered  at  18  plants,  A 
total  of  3,682,153  #2  cans  of  meat  were  canned  at  19  canning  plants. 

As  a  result  of  the  home -butchering  demonstrations  in  Kansas,  more 
than  one  million  pounds  of-  pork,  'nearly  a  million' pounds  of  beef,  and  more 
tbxinfive  thousand  pounds  of  mutton  were  prepared  for  home  use.  Reports  from 
the  Kansas  county  agents  show  that  5,749  farm' frjni lies  canned  more  th^,n 
164,000  quarts  of  meat.  Approximately -half  ■  6f  the  rcm>aindor  is  estimated 
to  ha.ve  been  cured  for  later  use. 

The  curing  of  farm  meats  and  their  refrigeration  through  the  use  of 
local  cold-storage  fa,cillties  were  commenced  as  an  extension  project  in  one 
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Lquisiana  district  in  1931;  After  demonstrations  had  been  given  by  the 
specialist  in  killing,  cutting,  and  curing  meat,  the  co'onty  agents  in  14 
Louisiana  parishes  reported  50  method  demonstrations  given  in  cutting  and 
curing,  and  more  than  half  a  million  pounds  of  pork  cured  by  1,582  families. 

Six  training  schools  in  meat  cutting  and  ctiring,  for  training  ex- 
tension State  workers  were  conducted  in  Minnesota,  and  attended  by  48  county 
extension  workers,   Tvyo  hundred  and  eighteen  meat  cutting  and  curing  meet- 
ings were  then, held  in  Minnesota,  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  12,000 
pers^ons, 

ITebraska  county  agricultu.ral  agents  cooperated  with  home  demonstration 
agents  and  representatives  of  the  State  agricultural  extension  service  in 
conducting  115  training  meetings  for  local  leaders  on  the  subject  of  cutting 
and  curing  meat,  Nearly  5,000  farm  men  and  women  attended  these  training 
meetings,  an  average  of  43  per  meeting. 

County  agents  in  several  Texas  counties  ha.ve  been  giving  demonstra- 
tions in  hide  tanning.  Through  the  methods  demonstrated,  a  dry  hide  can  be 
converted  into  harness  leather  in  1  woelc.  At  a  small  cost,  useful  leather 
may  be  made  from,  a  hide  which  could,  hardly  be  sold.  Leather  which  costs  80 
cente  to  1  dollar  a  pound  can  be  produced  at  hone  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per 
pound,  including  the  cost  of  the  hide  and  necessary  chem.icals,  but  not  in- 
cluding labor  charges,  according  to  the  report  of  the  county  agent  in 
Houston  County,  Tex, 

Dairy-Cow  Culling  and  Feeding  Demonstrations  Paid 

Members  of  dairy-herd  improvement  associations  in  Missouri  carried  on 
in  cooperation  with  the  county  agricultural  agents,  discarded  nearly  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  cows  tested  in  these  associations.  The  cost  of 
prbducing  milk  in  these  herds  was  lowered  17  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the 
cost  of  butterfat  v/as  reduced  4  cents  per  pound. 

In  Missouri,  balanced  groan  rations  have  been  planned  to  fit  the 
home-grown  roughage  available  on  farms,  and  much  effort  has  been  directed  by 
county  agents  and  dairy  specialists  toward  making  these  feed  mixtures  readily 
available  in  each  coiranunity.  During  1933,  99  additional  mills  adopted  the 
practice  of  mixing  and  keeping  in  stock  the  ground  feeds  recommended  by  the 
extension  service, 

Illinois  county  agents  continued  to  foster  52  dairy-herd  improvement 
associations  involving  more  than  18,000  cows.  As  a  result  of  the  tests  and 
records,  the  herd  improvement-association  members  culled  an  average  '  of  17 
percent  of  their  cows,  A  herd  improvement  association  member  in  McHenry 
County,  111,,  culled  six  cows  from  his  herd,  and  consequently  had  an  in- 
crease in  returns  above  feed  costs  of  $27,77  per  m.onth. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  77  dairy-herd  improvement  associations 
in  Wisconsin,  the  1,864  association  members,  representing  36,541  cows  under 
test,  sold  13  percent  of  their  cows  for  beef. 
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Minnesota  reported  37  stn.nd.r,rd  dairy-herd  inrproveraent  n.ssocip,tions 
with  10,000  cows  under  test,  of  v/nich  approxiinr-tely  19  percent  were  culled*  ; , 
Forty-two  percent,  of  the  cows  culled  v/ere  sold  "because  of  low  production, 

Cu.lling.  is  "prof itahlo  to  the  owner  ojid  "beneficial  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry.  The  following  situation  with  reference  to  the  use  of  improved 
practices  in  dairying. by  dairy-herd  irnprovonent  association  raern"bors  in 
Kansas  is  an  indication  of.  the  value  of  the  extension  work  done  "by  county 
agents  through  those  associations,  A  continuous  .culling  program  was  in 
progress,  93  percent  of  the  men"bers  used  pure"bred  sires,  80  percent  used 
"balanced  rations,  and  17  percent  of  the  cows  were  culled  as  unprof ita"ble. 

Poultry  Producers  Reduced  Production  Costs    ■  ,. 

Missouri  extension  agents  reported  a  saving  of  more  than  $85,000  by 
farmers  in  39  counties  as  the  result  of  using  the. latest  chick-feeding  ■ 
recomraendations.  When  mixed  on  the  farm  or  "by  local  feed  stores,  t^jiis 
highly  efficient  "chick-sta,rter"  feed,  containing  10  percent  dried  milk  and 
5  percent  meat  scraps^j:  was  supplied  at  an  estimated  saving  of -$15  per  ton. 
During  the'  year,  as  a  result  of  extension  teaching,  .  578>  tons  of  dried  m.illr 
\.'oro  used  in  the "  Str.uG.  for  this  purpose,  vhich -wr.s  enou^^h' to  i-:rko:..2o0  cr.i-lopds 
of  the  chick-starter  feed,  as  recomaended,, 

Cooperators  vdio  followed  the  re cotimendat ions'  of  Missouri  county,  agents 
with  reference  to  growing  C-.icks,  raised  92  percent  of,  the  chicks  as  compared 
with  less  than  70  percent  raised  to  5  weeks  of  are  "by  thg  average  farmer.   It 
also  was  found  that  the  average  pullet  raised  a.ccording  to  the  extension 
methods  suggested  produced  16  to  24  more  eggs  per  year  than  did  pullets 
raised  under  less  favorable  conditions. 

Poultry  culling  was  recomraended  and,  adopted  by  thousands-  of  farm 
^-arflilies  a  few.  years  ago  as  a  mesons  of  reducing  production  costs.   Statements 
of  county  agents  such  as  the  following,'  fo^ond  in  the  Rhode  Island  director's, 
report,  continue  to  occur  each  year  in  many  of  the  reports?   "At  a  culling,, 
demonstration,  35  culls  were  removed,  leaving  30  good  birds  in  the  flock. 
The  day  a.ftor  the  demons tra.t ion,  the  desirable  hens  la.id  ,25  eggs,  "For   a 
period  of  1  week  following,  the  35  culls . did  not  produce  a  single  egg,". 

One  Minnesota,  county  reported  143  families  coopera.ting  in  the  poultry 
project  work,  94  of  which  adopted  improved  practices,  Pifty-six  homes  culled 
poultry  for  the  first  time;  11  new  laying  houses  and  15  nqw  brooding  houses 
were  built,  39  poultry  houses  were  improved;  45  homes  added  now  feeders  and 
started  feeding  mash,  49 •  adopted  a  bettor  ration,  42  began  feeding  cod-liver 
oil,  39  kept  egg  records,  and  49  adopted  methods  of  controlling  lice,  mites, 
and  v/orms  in  poultry. 

In  1920  one  of  the  farms  ,used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Extension. :Sorvico;' 
for  demonstration  purposes  ha.d  ati .  a.vfe>a.ge  production  per  hen -of  138' eggs •■. 
In  1933,  the  OQg   production  on  tiia.t  farm  had  been  increased  to  195  eggs.  At 
an, average,  price  of  23  cents  per  dozen  eggs,  this  meant. an  increase  of  $1,08 
per  hen  in  income  with  practically  no  a.dditional  cost,  , Through,  recommenda- 
tion of  proper  selection,  breeding,  feeding,  management,  disea.se  control, 
the  extension  service  is  helping  farmers  to  increase  their  net  income  as 
much  a,s  $1  per  hen  on  ma.ny  fa,rms  in  ea,ch  county, 
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•.•The  making  o-f  low-cost,  .ppiiltry  oq-aipment  has  "become  especially  popular^ 
Some  of  this  equipment  consisted  of'  homo-mado  'brick  brooder  stoves,  straw  sod, 
and -adohe  rlaying  houses,  home-made  feed  hoppers  and  water  containers.  In 
Bourbon  County,  'Kans,,  more  than  50  "brick  brooder  stoves  were  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  $1.50  to  $5  each,  ^or  about  $20  less  than  for,  commercial  stoves  to 
take  care  of  the  same  number  of  chicks. 

The  most  important  poultr3^  disease-control  work  reported  from  Kansas 
was  the  testing  of  more  than  373,000  birds  in  2,330  flocks  for  Pullor-um 
disease,   .   . 

Influence  of  Flock  Health  on.  Prof it ,        , 
Based  on.  Iowa  Egg-Record-Flock  Records 


Important  factors  influencing  profit 


Mortality  '  of  hens average  percent' 

Eggs  per  hen. average 

Value  eggs  sold  per  hen ,  . . . . 

"Value  poultry  sold  per  hen •. . . 

.  Labor  income  per  hen ' , ... 


Crop  Demonstrations  Emphasized  Quality  and  Yields  for  Greater  Profits 

Cotton  standardization       has  "been  emphasized  "by  Arko.nsas  agri- 
cultural agents  since  1928,  when  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Arkansas  cotton 
crop  was  under  7/8-inch  staple  length  and  therefore  too  short  to  "be  tender- 
able  on  future  contracts.   In  1933,  only  7/l0  of  1  percent  of  the  crop  was 
of  this  length;   On  the  other  hand,"  the  percentcage  of  staple  lengths  in 
greatest,  demand  increased  from  42  in  1928  to  63  in  1933.   Improvement  in 
sta,ple  lengths  of  cntton  meant  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  crop  in  1932 
of  more  than  1  l/2  million  dollars  for  the  farmers  of  th..  Str.tu  ovirr.va,",t  it 
would  have  been-  if ,  the  staple  lengths  in  1928  "had  prevailed. 

Reports  from  61  Kansas  county  seed' exchanges  with  which  county  agents 
have  cooperated  showed  that  160,571  bushels  of  pure  high-germination  test 
seed  were  planted.   It,  is  estimated  tha,t  the' increased  value  of  crops  through 
better  yields  and  quality  amounted  to  more  than  0300,000  for  the  State. 

In  Virginia,  f  ive-source-of-seed  dem,onstrations  were  conducted  which 
compared  24  sources  of  cornna-rcial  seed  potatoes.  These  demonstrations  again 
showed  the  sux)e'riority'  of  certified  seed  over  home-grown  seed.  For  an  8-year 
period  similar  demonstrations  have  indicated  a  difference  in  favor  of  certi- 
fied seed,  averaging  38  "bushels  of  U.S.  #1  grade  per  acre, 

Winona  County,  _Minn.,  reported  8  different  trials  of  dou'ble  and  triple 
crossed  corn  conducted,  which  in  every  instance  outyielded  the  home-grown 
varieties  all  the  way. from  3  to  40  bushels,  per  acre. 
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Prr.ctica'Ily  every  countr  in  Ib^ja, '  assisted  oy  extension  specialists   ._ 
and  coimt^y"  agents,  carried  on  weod-covitrol  work,  Errrphasis  centered  on  the- 
destruction  of  perennial  'weeds  on   large  areas.  !r\7enty-c.ix  coionties- re- 
ported activit;^  by  weed  conmiissioners,  and  5S  co"OJities  izsod  150,000  pounds 
of  chlorates  for  treating;  small  arbo.s  of  weeds,  '\   . 

Increase  in  Leg-cane  Production  Continued 

Several  States  reported  an  increase  in  the  nuc'ber  of  farmers  coopera- 
ting in  legume  de.-.ionstirations,  especially,  .in  the  grov/ing  of  vetch,  cowpeas, 
and  lespedeza  for  feed  and  soil  improvement,  ..The  total  n-Jinher  of  result 
de:aonstrations  with  reference  to  vetch  was  increased  from  21,110  in  1332  to 
26,022  in  1933,  More  than  15,000  demonstrations  were  conducted  ^.^ith  refer- 
ence to  pasture  improvomont,-  In  Mississippi,  'for  example,  the  amount  of 
vetch  and  peas  planted  was  increased. by  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  of  seed, 
or  appro:^iraately  18  percent  over  1932, 

In  Pulaski  Co-or.ty,  Ark.,  100,000  pounds,  of  vetch  were  seeded  by 
farm.^rs,  e„nd  Korean  lespedeza  hp,s  become  p.   permeiaent  crop  for  hay  and 
past^ore  on  60  percent"  of  the  fa,rms  of  the  State, 

The  county  agent  in  Hart  Cbtdity, '  &a,", '  plf^--^^^  crimson-clover  seed  pro- 
duction dbnonstro.tions  in  various"  parts' of  the  county  and  showed  the  farmers 
hoYi   to  lia,rvost  and  sa\'e  the  seed  and  how  best  to  sow  it  the  following  fall. 
The  result  of  these  demonstrations  was  the  sale  of  38,000  pounds  of  seed  to 
farmers  of  other  counties  in  the  fall  of  1933,.  a.nd  the  seeding  of  crimson 
clover  on  325  farms  in  the  county.  This  seed  supplied  a  cash  crop  to  many 
farmers,  some  realizing  as  much  as  $50  per  acre  for  seed, sold.  More  tlian 
700  farmers  in  the  county  attended  the  crimson-clover  meetings  in  the  fall  . 
of  1953e  •  ',       , 

The  couiity  agent  in  Clay  County,  Ala.,  reported  that  Austrian  "winter 
peas  lia.ve  been  recoiiimended  by  him  for  several  years  as  a  winter  legume  for 
soil  uuildi::.;;;^   Thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  seed  were  sown 
in  1933,  whereas  none  was  sown  ten  years. ago. 

Twenty  cotir.ties  in  the  northwestern  part  of  North  Carolina  reported  an 
average  of  approximately  100  lespedeza  demonstrations  per  county  for  soil  im- 
provom.ont.   In  one  of  these  counties,  corn,  after  2  years  of  lespedeza, 
averaged  41  bushels  per  acre,  v/herocas  corn  after  rio  lecj^edeza  averaged  only 
19  bushels  per  acre,  .In  another  county  in  that  districj;  where  only  three 
farmers  were  growing  lespedeza  in  1930,  it  is  estima-ted  that  more  than  400 
farmers  are  now  growing  the  crop,  .    - 

Lespedeza  v;as  introduced  into.  Orange  County,  N.  C,  only  5  years  ago, 
but  it  is  new  being  grovm  by  approximately  half  of  the  farmers  in  the  county, 
most  of  whom  consider  it  the  best  lepume  crop,  ever  introduced  into  the  county. 

In  one  Louisiana  district,  the  number  of  farmers  r.aising  winter  legumes 
for  soil  improvement  was  increased  from  604  in  1932-33  to  1,020  in  1933-34,      I 
The  number  of  acres  was  increased  from  19,123  to  more' than  32,000,  The 
average  resulting  increases  wore  500  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  and  about 
15  bushels  of  corn. 
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Corn  demonstrations  in  Navajo  County,  Ari:^,,  gave  a  yield  of  40  per- 
cent more  corn  after  alfalfa  than  was  olDtained^ where  corn  followed  corn, 

Crotalaria.has  been  demonstrated  as  a.  soil-iraorovement  and  cover  crop 
in  the  South  for  several  years.   In  the  northern  part  of  Florida  coxinty 
agents  encour8,ged'farxner&- to- conduct  several  demonstrations,  resulting  in  an 
average  increased  yield  of  from  4  to  6  hushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

The  value  of  legume  crops  was  derjionstro.ted  by  a  How,  Hampshire  farmer 
whose  alfalfa  crop  brought  him  $1,732  in  1932,  and  his  11-acre  alfalfa  field 
brought  him  a  yield  of  64  tons  of  hay  in  1933, 

Pasture  Improvement  Reduced  Cost  of  Producing, Livestock 

The  pasture-improvement  project  1iq,s  been  encouraged  to  reduce  the 
nocessitj'  of  buying  feeds  during  the  pasture  season,  to  .increase  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  pastures,  to,  bring  about  greater  abundance-  of  desirable 
grasses  in  pasture,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  More  than  15,000 
pasture  improvement  demonstrations  wore  reported. 

Low  milk  prices  and  high  grain  prices,  have  resulted  in  greater  interest 
among  dairymen  in  home-grown  feeds.  The  cheapest  .of  these  have  been  hay  and 
pasture.   Three  dollars  expended  for  fertilizers  on  good  hay  land  will  bring 
an  additional  ton  of  hay  in  Massachusetts.  There  pasture  improvement  has 
been  encouraged  to  such  an  extent  through  the  extension  service  th-at  special 
care  of  pastures  is  now  a  coirimon  farm  practice  on  dairy  farms. 

Pasture  demonstrations  in  Rhode  Island  indicated  that  the  normal 
pasture  season  in  that  State  can  be  increased  from  9  to  27  days  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  by  proper  fertilization. 

The  county  agent  in  St,  Johns  County,  Fla,,  arranged  for  the  planting 
of  20  acres  of  permanent  pasture  as  a  part  of  a  70-acre  pasture  which  would 
not  support  18  head  of  cattle.  The  improved  20  acres  of  good  permanent 
pasture  seeded  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  county  agent  made  it 
possible  to  graze  36  head  of  cattle  in  the  same  area  and  to  leave  a  surplus  of 
grass. 

Trees  Planted  for  Shelter  and  Home-Grounds  Beautification 

The  tree-planting  program  of  the  I'Tebrasfe  Extension  Service  during 
recent  years  ha.s  resulted  in  several  demonstr  itf.ons  in  each  of  the  93  counties 
in  the  State.  Approxir-iately  one  third  of  tl:;e  co'Jinties  have  dovoloxDcd  a 
definite  treo-plcn^faig  and  home-boautification  project.  During  1933,  more 
than  800,000  'foropv-tree  seedlings  p/nd  transplants  were  distributed  to  3,231 
farmers  in  the  State,  Pifty-nino  thousand  pi io  transplants  were  fiirnished 
for  wind-erosion  control  in  one  pa,rt  of  the  Staoe, 

•  An  illustration  of  how  4-H  club  boys  adopt  important  practices  for 
the  fa,rm  home  is  "givt;n     in  the  report  of  the  coxixity  agent  in  Gr,ldwell 
County,  U.C,,  where  one  thousand  bla.ck-walnut  trees  were  set  out  un.der  the, 
■direction  of  the  county  agent  by  40  4-H  club  boys.  Since  1930,  180  boys 
in  that  county  have  set  out  25  trees  each. 
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Eleven  hundred  Junior  forest  rangers'  coopdrr.ttng  v/itli  county  agents 
in  Wisconsin  planted  250,000  trees  in  1935,  These  young  people  study  tree-, 
identification,  grov^th,  forest  planting,  vrood  collection,  'and  nap  making, 

♦ 

Sacramento  County,  Dalif.,  reported  that  10  school  grounds  were  im- 
proved in  1933,  and  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the  r'araJ  school  grounds 
in  the  county  have  "been  improved  in  recent  jesLVS   londer  the  supervision  of 
the  agricultural  extension  service, 

^^       Vegetable  Groi.7ing  Returned  $1,08  Per  Hour  of  Lahor 

The  122  Missouri  demonstration  gardens  maintained  in  1933  returned  to 
farm  families  an  average  of  $80,90  ?/orth  of  vegetables  at  a  cost  of  $4,67 
in  ca.sh  and  70  hours  of  labor,  making  a  return  of  $lc08'  in  vegetables  for  each 
hour  spent  in  planting  and  tilling  the  garden.   The  averc'^e  size  of  the 
garden  was  about  one-half  acre.  More  than  12,000  persons  attended  the  572 
meetings  held  by  Missouri  extension  agents  to  encourage- the  growing  of  ade- 
q-uate  gardens ,  •    • 

In  one  New  York  co-^onty,  where  last  year  severe  'losses'  were  sustained 
and  the  market  was  demoralized  'o'j   selzur'e  of  cauliflower  bearing  arsenical 
residue,  100  tons  of  nonarsenical  insecticides  were  used,  upbti-recorx.iendatioir' 
of  ■■■:the:.c::t.e'7is.io2i ■  service ,  This. 'rerailtod-  in-^  uatisfactory  -control- siid^iio  ■^-oss-es 
frojaiircsidue. 

Results  of  extension  work  with  potatoes  in  Pennsylvania  have  not  in- 
creased total  State  production, 'but  have  maintained  it  in  spite  of  a  25 
percent  reduction  in  acreage  by  an  increase  of  nearly  5'0  percent  in  acre 
;/ields.  <     ;    ■     . 

Landscape  Gardening  Beautified  Rural  Surroundings 

Daring  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  help  and 
information  on  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  how  to  grow  and  use  them.  Assistance 
has  been  given  in  'che  beaut  if  icat  ion  of  farm  homes,  cheese  factories,  church 
and  cemetery  grounds, 

Hubbard  County,  Minn,,  reported  a  home-beautification  project  in 
which  105  farm  homes  participated.  All  the  material  used  in  this  improvement 
work  was  obtained  from  native  woods  v/ithin  the  co'intj^o 

fourteen  Million  Pounds  of  Poisoned  Bait  Used 

ITearly  700  county  agricultural  agents  reported  work  in  insect  control 
in  their  counties  involving  the  use  of  more  than  thirteen  million  pounds  of 
poisoned  bait.  More  tha,n  three  fourths  of  a  million  pounds  of  poisoned  bait 
also  was  used  for  rodent  control. 

According  to  the  records  of" the  Minnesota  county  agents,  a  total  of 
nearly  5,000,000  pounds  of  poison 'bait  were  used  in  this  campaign;  nearly 
half  a  million  acres  of  ■  land  wore  involved  '-'ith  about  8,600  fp.rmers  cooper- 
ating. 
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The  grassho"j-oer  ca:apaigns  waged  in  Minnesota  counties  thorongiily 
proved  the  sormdness  of  control  methods.  Results  on  areas  infested  during  ^  „ 
the  year  demonstrated  that  the  application  of  poison  not  only  checked  the 
ouforeak,  hut  to  a  large  extent  prevented  the  laying. of  eggs  which  would 
have  resulted  in  further  serious  infestation  later,  '■  ■  '■■ 

,  Reports  ,of  county  agents  throughout  the  .State  almost  in  every  case 
show  that  the  campaign  was  successful.  Very  few  grasshopper  eggs  were  found 
on  farms  where  poison  "bait  had  been  used  in  1932  and  1933,  whereas  on  farms 
in  the  highly  infeste.d  territory  where  , no  poison  was  used,  from  2  to  5  egg 
pods  were  found  per  square  foot  in  some  localities.   One  of  the  most  success- 
ful counties  in  this  campaign  had  a  township  committee  of  at  least -four  with 
a  chairman  in  charge,  and  also  a  man  selected  to  he  on  the  lookout  for  gi-ass- 
hoppor  outbrcalcs  on  each  section  of  land,  which  made  a  total  of  884  volun- 
teer cooperators  appointed  for  this  camoaign  in  the  county. 

County  4^ent  Kelehan  of  west  Otter  Tail  Coiinty,  Minn. ,  rc'oorted  that 
30  tons  of  poison  bait  vrcve.  used  in  the  county,   I't  wo.s  estimated  that  this 
poison  bait  was  scattered  over  2,500  acres  arid  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  •■ 
100,000  bushels  of  grain  were  saved  as  a  result  .of  this  campaign. 

The  county  agent  in  Towner  County,  IT.  D, ,  reported  that  the  farmers 
of  his  county  have  estimated  that  $100,000  worth  of  seed  and  other  crops 
were  saved  in  the  gra.sshoppor-control'  campaign  at  a  total  expenditure  ^oy 
the  county  of  a  little  more  than  $5,000,   This  cost  included  su'oplios, 
labor,  trucking,  rent  of  "buildings,  etc.  Approximately  29,000  pounds  of  ■ 
arsenic  we.re  used  v^ith  about  60  percent  sawdust  and  20  percent  "bran. 

All  mixing  was  done  in  a  machine,  and  "bait  was  spread  in  28  townships 
covering  aporoximately  .32,000  acres,'  Mp.ny  a.cres,  had  as  maAy  as  three  appli- 
cations, _   •  ■  ,   '  •   ' 

In- Langlade  County,  Wis,,  24  tons  of  white  arsenic,  500  tons  of  "bran, 
and  18,i000  gallons  of  molasses  were  used  in  the  grasshopper-control  campaign, 

Farmers  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  coramenting  on  the  success  of 
this  control  measure.   One  farmer  in  Benson  County,  IT.  D, ,  reported  malting 
a  careful  count  on  a  s*c[uare  foot  of,  ground,  after  di'strihuting  the  poison, 
and.  finding  an  even  100  dead  grasshoppers.  Many  other  counts  in  the  county  ' 
showed  from  20  ..to  .40  dead  "hoppers"  to  the  square'  foot,  v;ith  dn  average  count 
of  5  to  10  under  average  field-infestation  conditions,  .       ■  -■  ■ 

Farmers  must  continue  to  protect  their  crops  a^gainst  the  ravages  of 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests..  ,  Tnreo  hundred  miles  of  chinch-hug  harriers 
v/ere  laid  down  by  western  Ohio  farmers,  according  to  recommendations  and  with 
assistance  from  countj-  agents  and  extension  specialists.   One  gas  plant  sold 
more -than  20,000  gallons -of  coal  ^  tar  to -farmers  for  the  control  of  chinch' 
hugs  in  that. area.  The  State  entomology  specialist  supervised  the  mak:ing  of 
30,000  feet  of  self-v/o.rking  eoddling-raoth  hands  in  nine  commercial  orchards. 
These  hands  contain  an  insecticide  which 'kills  the  worms  and  pupae,   ■'   "  "■''' 

Approximately  100,000  gallons  of  oil  vforo  used  in  maintaining  oil'  ■.■•■■ 
barriers  in  26  Iowa  counties,  and  a'pproximatel;;"  1,000  miles  of  oil  and  dust 
barriers  were  used  to  control  chinch  bugs.   These  barriers  protected  some 
80,000  acres  of  corn,  reducing  the  damage  50  percent.   The  total  savings 
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have  been  estimated  at  $500,000.  .'  ■   ..  . 

The  county  agricult-ural  agents  in; Kansas  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
Sta.te  and  county  roa.d  officials  in  the  burning  of  roadsides  for  the  control 
of  chinch  bugs.  An  exaiaple  of  the  value  of  "burning- stubble  and  weeds  for 
chinch-bug  control  was  reported  by  a  cooperator  in  Harvey  County,  Kans,, 
who  stated  that  chinch  bugs  cost  him  $500  in  1S32.  This  farmer  headed  a 
burning  party  in  his  community  in  the,  fall  of  1932,  with  the  result  that  he 
suffered  practically  no  dama.ge  from  chinch  bugs  in  1933. 

'  Reports  from  Grundy  County,  Mo .,,  indicate  tliat  farmers  using  oil 
barriers  for  chinch-bug  control  were  able  to  harvest  a  90  percent  normal 
corn  crop,  whereas  those  using  no  barriers  ha.d  only  a  45  percent  crop  of 
corn. 

In  northern  counties  where  rrintors  are  severe,  and  whore  the  main 
honey  flow  come.s  early  in  the"  spring,  the  recommended  outdoor  packing  of 
bees  proved  very  superior  to.  cellar  wintering  of  bees.   One  Hew  Yorlc  bee- 
keeper who  winter-packed  200  of  his  -700  colonies  as  a  demonstration, 
according  .to  the  extension  service  recommendations,  obtained  practically 
his  entire  honey  crop  of  1933  from  the  200  demonstration  colonics.  Uni- 
formly, approxime.tely  50  percent  larger  yields  'of  honey  were  obtained  from 
colonies  wintered  according  to  this  method. 

County  agents  in  some  of  ,:thc  parishes  in  one  Louisiana  district  did 
Considerable  v/ork  in  controlling  tl^e  .sugarcane  borer.   The  county  agent  in 
St.  Mary  Parish  conducted. three  demonstrations  on  sugarcane-borer  control, 
using  three  and  a  half  million  borer  parasites.  The  results  indicated  that 
colonized  fields  exarained  showed  that  93  percent  of  the  eggs,  were  parasitized, 

Forty-five  meetings  were  held  in  G-eorgia  with  reference  to  the 
control  of  screw  worms  which  attack  hogs  and  cattle.   Demonstrations  were 
given  in  the  treatment  for  screw  v/orms,  at  \Yhich  about  1,000  animals  were 
treated.  Farmers  were  warned  against  qus,ck  doctors  and  qu8,ck  remedies,  and 
were  assisted  in  obtaining  benzol  at  reasonable  prices.   The  majority  of 
farmers  was  able  to  obtain  it  for  about  35  cents  per  gallon,  although  some 
reta.ilers  were  asking  as  high  as  $4  per  gallon, 

A  Harvey  County,  Zans.. ,  farmer  estimated  that  a  few  days  spent  in 
1932  and  1933  in  eradicating  ox  warbles  netted  him  a  total  of  $570.  During 
both  years,  he  received  a  premium  for  his  grub-free  steers  in  an ■  area  where 
this  pest  caused  a  great  dea,l  of  dama,ge  to  the  hides  of  cattle.   This  premi-um 
was  75  cents  per  hundredweight  in  1930,  and  SO  cents  in  1933. 

Cost  of  Spmying  Reduced   -  . 

California  colon ty  agents  were  trained  to  make  tests  of ,  the  efficiency 
of  agitation  of  power  sprayers.  All  agents  in  counties  where  demonstrations 
were  given  assistedgrowerS  in  testing  their  machines,  La.rgely  as  a  result 
of  the  first  series  of  demons tra.t ions  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of 
temii-mixed  oil  sprays,  nearly  a  qus,rter  of  a  million  gallons  of  dorma.nt 
spray  oils  were  used  in  the  California  counties  at  a  saving  of  a"D'oroximrately 
■$20,000.  .     - 
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Orchr.rd-pest  control  is  still  receiving  major  emphasis  in  several 
States,   In  Massachusetts,  86  growers  qualified  dxiring  1933  for  the  "90 
percent  clean-apple  club",  compared  with  67  in  1932.   This  list  included 
eight  growers  v/hose  orchards  v;ere  ha-dly  infested  in  1929. 

Practically  every  grower  of  fruit  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  State 
of  llev;  York  is  guided  by  the  spra';'-inforiaation  service,  which  sends  out 
warnings  of  special  conditions  to  be  met,  as  well  as  regular  8,dvice  on  just 
when  to  spray,  v/hat  material  to  use  and  how  to  use  it  for  the  control  of 
insect  pests  and  plant  diseases, 

Nebraska  county  agents  have  arranged  to  have  spray  outfits  available 
for  rental  to  farmers.  These  outfits  were  kept  busy  throughout  the  early 
summer,  averaging  in  most  coiintios  about  15  orcliards  each.  In  Colfax 
County,  Ilebr.,  for  example,  abotit  5,000  trees  vrere  spraj'^ed  in  1933.  A 
schedule  was  made  up  for  the  outfit  and  an  operator  was  obtained  to  mix  and 
apply  the  spray. 

Plant  Diseases  Controlled  with  Modern  Methods 

A  very  thorough  and  valiiable  cro"D-iraproveraent  campaign  was  completed 
in  Brown  County,  S.  D,,  in  1933,  A  wheat  survey  conducted  through  the  ele~ 
vators  illustrates  the  results  obtained.   During  the  past  5  years,  the 
percentage  of  sm.utty  wheat  shipped  was  reduced  from  41  to  4,  mixed  wheat 
from  22  to  17,  and  red  du-r^Jim  from  60  to  12,   The  percentage  of  hard-red 
spring  wheat,  the  variety  tlia.t  brings  the  greatest  cash  return,  was  increased 
from  6  to  57. 

The  farm  bureaus  in  three  California  coimties  ovm  and  operate  clean- 
ing and  dusting  machines  for  the  trea.tment  and  control  of  smut  of  cereals. 
One  of  the  community  centers  has  a  machine  which  cleaned  15,000  sacks  of 
seed  grain.  A  charge  of  "?-§   to  10  cents  per  sack  for  cle^.ning,  ^  according  to 
the  quantity,  and  5  cents  extra  for  dusting  left  a  balance  of  9400  for  the 
season.   T^vo  such  m^achines,  owned  by  the  grain  department  of  one  California 
countjr  farm  bureau,  handled  about  1,600  tons  of  seed  wheat.   One  of  these 
machines  serves  138  wheat .growers. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,500,000  acres  of  corn v/cro planted  in  Iowa  with 
tScated  seed  in  1933  in  spite  of  the  lot/  prices  farmers  received  for  farm 
products.   This  estimate  is  based  on  complete  reports  from  four  representa- 
tive counties,  in  which  sufficient  chemical  dusts  for  plant-disease  control 
were  used  to  treo.t  seed  for  114,250  acres.   The  average  gain  in  yield  per 
acre  \7as  2.9  bushels  at  a  cost"  of  4  cents.  For  a  7-year  period  the  average 
gain  in  yield  from  this  practice  has  been  3.8  bushels  per  acre, 

potato-treating  demonstrations  were  conducted  in  many  Wisconsin 
counties  for  the  control  of  scab,  black-leg,  and  scurf.   Demonstrations  are 
frequentlj'"  held  at  cheese  factories,  where  live  stenxii  is  available  to  keep 
the  water  at  the  proper  temperature.   In  Door  County,  T7ig.,  8,000  bushels 
of  seed  potatoes  \7ere  treated  in  one  day  oy   this  m.cthod. 

The  district  agent  of  one  gvoup  of  counties  in  Florida  reported  24 
demonstrations  with  Irish  potatoes,  involving  95  o,cres  and  producing  an 
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average  increased  viold  of  69  bushels  per  aero.  Those  demonstrations  in- 
cluded re  s\ilts  of  cover  crops,  fertilization,  seed  treatment ,' and  the  use  of 
certified  seed,  ■  '  '  •"■■•■, 

Livestock  Treated  for  Diseases 

One  indication  of  the  large  anount  of  reg^jilai*  couhty  agent  work  done 
"by  county  agents  in  addition  to  the  emergency  work  \7as  the  report  by  cooper- 
ating Missouri  famers  tliat  they  treated  121,000  sheep  for  stoniG.ch  worms  in 
1933  as  compared' with  ahout  120,000  in  1932,   The  adoption  of  this  practice 
has  been  stimulated  through  post-mortem  demonstrations,  where  farmers  were 
made  ^f ami lie.r  with  the  location  of  internal  parasites  of  sheep.  As  a  result 
of  these  demonstrations,  many  fanners  are  treating  their  sheep  for  internal 
parasites  eyerj/  14  days  instead  of  every  28  days, 

■  The'  county  agent  in  Ogemaw  County,  Mich,,  received  several  calls  from 
farmers  requesting  information  about  how  to  drench  sheep  for  stomach  worms, 
I>aring  a  meeting  at  which  a  -nine-inonths-old  lamb  was  posted  after  it  had 
been  drenched,  eight  different  kinds  of  worms  \7ere  taken  out,  including  an 
8-ounc^  bottle  of  tapeworms.   In  thiat  county,  a  portable  dipping  tanlc  is 
availa,ble  and  loaned  by  the  covjity  to  farmers.   Concrete  dipping  tanks  also 
have  been  made  in  the  county,  some  farmers  offering  to  loan  the  for-is  to 
their  neighbors,  '    '        ^ 

In  one  Virginia  district,  the  co-'jmty  agents  reported  31,850  sheep 
tfeeafed  for  stomach  worms,  with  an  estimated  benefit  of  $24,900  to  the 
farmers. 

County  Agent  Chambers  of  Carlton  County,  Minn.,  Te^;>ovtedi   that  12  herds 
in  the  county  liave  been  doing' continuous  abortion  testing  for  the  last  3 
years.   The  State  vetcrir^ary  specialist  has  cooperated  by  visiting  these 
herds.  Several  of.  the  cooperators  reported  that  the  sales  of  surplus  stock 
have  more  than  paid  for  the  cost  of  testing,  since  they  can-  demand  a  better 
price  than  their  neighbors  whose  herds  are  not  tested,-     ■   . 

Deer  Eiver  Township  in  Itasca  County,  Minn,,  conducted  a  survey  of 
the  abortion  sitioation  and  found  that  only  3  percent  of  932  cattle^  tested  in 
74  herds  reacted.  All  the  affected  pjiimals  were  isolated  by  their  owners  to 
be  kept  so  until  disposed  of. 

An  illustration  of  how  the  extension. service  cooperates  with  practicing 
veterinarians  v/as  reported  from  Illinois,  where  hors@f»parasite  control  dom£)n- 
stration  meetings  were  sponsored  oy   72  county  agricultural  agents.  At  these 
meetings  comjnittees  were  appointed  to  cr^vass  different  locations  and  list  the 
farmers  vrho  desired  to  have  horses  trea.te^.   The  work  was  turned  over  to  163 
practicing  vetoriiaarians,  who  administered  carbon  bisulphide  for  the  bots  and 
large  roundworms,  A  suiiaman;-  of  reports  by  352  farmers  in  19  counties  shows 
foat  70  percent  of  the  farmers  rioted  improved  working  capacity  of  horses. 
Seventy-one  percent  commented  on  reduction  i*n  the  n'oirber  of  cp.sgs  of  colic, 
and  91  percent  reported  tha.t  the'  horsefly  menace  was  reduced.  In  the  same 
State,  45  practicing  veterinarians  also  were  trained" to  cooperatcdin  con- 
ducting tests  for  Pullorurri  disease  of  poultry. 
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Lool-ing  F'brWard 

Extension  v/nrlc  is  primarily  educationrnl,'  nnd  county  ngric"altural 
agents  are  prirn.-^-rily  teachors  of  "bettor  practices  in  the  production  and 
distriuution  of  farm  commodities  in  such  amounts  and  of  such  quality  as 
will  bring  a  ma:cirnui  of  profit  to  individual  producer's  and  a  fair  ex- 
change price  and  a  ft.  >  amount  of  the  Nation's  wealth  to  the  farming  in-^ 
dustry. 

The  agrioult-oral  adjustment  prograru  he.s  teen  of  f;reat  direct  and 
iimiediate  financial  benefit  to  farmers.  The  grea^test  criallenr'^e  to  the 
prograx.1  will  be  the  extent  to  v/hich  it  will  continue  to  stimulate  rural 
people  to  thlnlc  more  clearly,  to  analyse  price  trends  in  relation  to 
supply/  and  demand,  and  to  realize  the  need  'r.nd  possible  benefits  that  can 
come  to  them  througLi  controlled  production. 

The  A.AeA,  program  lias  3ti:..:iulated  an  increased  demand  for  assistance 
in  keeping  farm  records  and  in  studying  price  trends,  suprjly,  de.-nand,  and 
farm  management,  Educational  work  of  this  2:ind  is  a  slow  process.  The 
great  danger  is  that  farmers  will  look  upon  benefit  pa'Tnents  for  controlled 
production  as  a  relief  m^easiu'e  onlj.     Getting  the  farmers  to  understand  the 
f-iundaiuentals  in  (?^?;riGult-.iral  economdcs  and  the  ncea.   for  systematic  long- 
tim,e  planning  will  talco   several  years,  and  it  is  believed  this  great  demon- 
stration will  serve  to  convince  the  majority  of  our  fariicrs  of  the  need  of 
keeping  currently  informed.   County  agents  have  won  the  confidence  of  the 
leading  fariners  a:ad  business  men  in  nearly  every  county.  Clear-tl'dnl-ing 
farmers  in  each  cormunitj-  are  becoming  better  able  to  find  the  f.acts, 
understand  the  truth  and  drc\w  sound  conclusions,  A  trained  leadership, 
more  profit.able  farming,  and  bettor  living  by  farm  families  are  slov/ly  but 
gradua-lly  being  achieved  oven  in  the  face  of  the  most  widespread  agricul- 
tural depression  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 

Just  as  the  IT-ation  wont  through  a  long  period  of  reconstruction 
following  the  Civil  War,  so  we  are  nov/  passing  through  several  years  of 
post-war  depression  and  agricultural  adjustment.  During  these  years 
county  agents  will  find  it  necessp.ry  to  continue  to  give  considerable  time 
to  emergency  relief  and  rural  rehabilitation  work.  Since  better  living 
is  the  ultimate  objective  of  extension  work,  coiinty  agents  lAust  give  con- 
sidero-tion  tc  everj:  ploasc  of  their  work  which  will  further  such  an  objec- 
tive, and  more  th:ougiit  to  the  long-time  agricultural  extension  progrnm. 
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